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exchange with the use to which they were put: cambio rninuto,
the straightforward exchange of coins; cambio reals, the employ-
ment of a bill of exchange to cover an ordinary commodity deal;
cambio sicco, the.use of an exchange document to record a loan,
where the bill does not travel to the distant place for payment;
cambio fittitio, an elaboration of the same procedure; recambio,
another type of accommodation loan, involving two documents
(there and back again), much used in exchange speculation.

During the seventeenth century the bill of exchange made
further advances as it came to receive more solid protection
from municipal law. The practice of endorsement replaced the
cumbersome use of supplementary documents of transfer. The
advantages possessed by the bill carrying interest over other
forms of credit instrument gave it also a new popularity in such
trading transactions as passed beyond no frontier and involved
no exchange of currency. Abundant evidence of the wide use
of inland bills of exchange exists for the eighteenth century.
They were widely used for instance between the French ports,
between the great towns of the imperial currency area, where
the term 'banker' in common usage stood for the small negotia-
tor and collector of bills. In England a great part of the revenue
came into the exchequer in the form of inland bills drawn by
provincials upon London tradesmen and endorsed Tor his
Majesty's use'. In the Levant a credit area was comprised
within the three corners Smyrna-Aleppo-Gonstantinople, and
trade there, at any rate that to which Westerners were parties,
was carried on by drawing bills on the commission houses at
Constantinople. In most parts of Europe the accommodation
bill was a frequent means adopted by the business man to raise
ready money for meeting a temporary shortage of cash. But
this was widely criticized as a discreditable habit.

It is interesting to observe that even as late as the eighteenth
century it was customary both in France and Germany to make
bills drawn for purposes of inland trade payable at fairs. The
large and important fairs such as those of Leipzig, Frankfort
(which had outpaced Cologne) and, in the south of France,
Beaucaire, were the rendezvous of the merchants and financial